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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, THIRD MONTH 19, 1910. 


Headquarters for Friends’ Supplies 


Many Friends when ordering Certificates of 
Marriage say they have already ordered thelr 
Invitations or Announcements. | want to impress 
on every one the importance of having this done 
right, and at the fowest price. Let me have your 
order for all engraved work. 


Orders for any Friends’ Books (or for other books) attended to. 


WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor to FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION 
15th & Cherry Sts., Philada. 
Y. F. A. Building. 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 
220 C& 222 Dock St. 
Established 1866. Philadelphia 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Houses for sale and rent 


FOR SALE 
New 14 room brick house, 2 baths, 


lot 275x 264 ft, beautiful location. 


Send for particulars and list. 


HENRY S$. WALTON, Swarthmore, Penna. 


For Sale—Buck Hill Falls 


A desirable lot. No 87, near the Inn—bounded 
by Rock Oak Road and Cresco Road. Moderate 
price for quick sale 

SARA K, VELOTTE, 
Media, Penna. 


FOR THE SUMMER, AT THE THOUSAND ISLANDS, 
a furnished cottage, boathouse, and boats 

TO LET 
on the quiet Canadian shore one mile above the 


: wn of Gananoque. For particulars. address, 
Edward B. Rawson, 226 E. 16th St., New York. 


Advertisements in this column five cents | 


a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


ANTED—BY DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 

nary, Madison, N. J., volumes of Friends’ 
Intelligencer previous to 1872, Any one willing 
to present them with two or more years is re- 
quested to write to the Intelligencer Office giving 
the dates of the volumes. 


ICHIGAN COLONY. A few Friends and 

others who will join in forming a colony and a 
MODERN FRIENDS’ MEETING in the Fruit Belt of 
Western panittaneee J. Pearson, Amboy, Ind. 


ANTED — HOME FOR WELL-TRAINED 

girl of eloven, in return for light services be- 
fore and after school hours. Reference required. 
Address by letter to Mrs. Chas. Gilpin, Jr., 1116 
Girard St., Phila., Pa, 


‘YOUNG WOMAN DESIRES A CLERICAL 
position for the summer season, 1910. Address 
X, this office. 


ANTED—A WOMAN TO HELP WITH THE 

housework in a family of four in a country 
town. Should be neat and a good cook. Friend 
preferred. Apply Box 30, Quakertown, Pa. 


ANTED—BY A YOUNG WOMAN (Friend) 

with experience, a position as mother’s hel- 
per or companion. Address X, 73 West Broadway, 
Salem, N. J. 


Continued on page iti. 





BUCK HILL FALLS 


Friends desiring to obtain board at the Inn at 
Buck Hill Falls for the coming season should com- 
municate with the room clerk, Elsie V. Smith, 
Lambertville. N. J.. who is now arranging reser- 
vations. 


A new steward, with new ideas, will be in 
charge of the table this summer. He is William 
H. Linton, a Swarthmore graduate, who has had 
several years’ experience and who comes to us as 
Assistant Manager. Extra thought and care is to 
be given to the table. 


_ Other improvements include a much larger din- 
ing room for maids, a new store for the accomo- 
dation of cottagers and a few extraand delightful 


— bed rooms, with private baths, on the ground 
floor, 


The doctor is to have a new office with a private 
waiting room. A new post-office is to be provided 
with leck boxes. 


Charles N. Thompson. who has been taking his 
vacation, has returned to Buck Hill, and work 
preparing for the coming season’s activities is in 
full operation, 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO., 
1024 Race Street, Philadelphia 


BUCK HILL FALLS 


I offer for sale to close an Estate, 3 full paid 
shares of Buck Hill Falls Co. Stock and 3 Dividend 
Certificates (50% paid) of same. 


J. H. MrtcuHe.y, Exctr., 
421 Chestnut St., Phila. 


SPRING OPENING 


SELECTED STYLES IN 


MILLINERY 


TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY 


MARCH 15TH AND 16TH, 1910 


E. BINDER 


1734 COLUMBIA AVENUE 


IW CELEBRATION OF OUR ONE HUNDREDTH YEAR OF BUSINESS we offer our large stock of silver plated 
ware at greatly reduced prices, in many cases less than half the former rate, to close out surplus 
goods. Asa feature of the sale three patterns of Rogers Al teaspoons will sell at one dollar per dozen. 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


GEO. C. CHILD, 


20 S. 10TH ST., PHILA. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


(Limited.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum, 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub 
ecribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME, 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN, WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—Ffor transient ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents per line. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 


No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


OFFICE: Y, F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia. 


*,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 33-55. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- 
class Matter. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


A Child’s Face (verse) 

Friendly Fundamentals 

A Letter from Manchuria . ; 

Juvenile Courts and Woman Suffrage 

What is Worth While in Education II 

Home and School Working Together 

Alderman Martineau 

Statistics for 1909 of Evangelical 
Friends in America 

The Object of Bible Teaching . 

English Adult Schools po 

Children’s Day, Philadelphia Y early 
Meeting 

Editorial: 
Among the Teachers 

The International Congress of Re- 
ligion at Berlin 

Dr. Walter Dennison to Come to 
Swarthmore College 

A Friend at the R. E. A. Convention 
at Nashville ; 

Friends’ Summer School at Haver- 
ford 

Conference on Purity at Oxford, Pa. 

From a Friend at Washington 
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Industrial Department 

Births 
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Deaths ; 

Notes and Announce ments . 

Swarthmore College Notes 

Calendar 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent. 

Whose having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 


Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Guest, Phiindsiphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 
Under care of Friends. 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 


- George ‘School 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 


George School, Penna. 


ot 


If you want the best Seeds, Plants, 


Bulbs, etc., call or write for a free 
copy of 


Dreer’s Garden Book 
256 pages, handsomely illustrated with 
colored and duotone plates, and tells how 
to plant and care for the vegetable and 
flower garden. 

Be sure to secure a copy early. 

HENRY A. DREER 
714 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 





Oscar M, Hokanson 

HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 

1218 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Telephone Connection. 


Standard Clocks 


When you wish a standard 


clock—an accurate, reliable 
timekeeper, consult us. 
We can supply it to your 


best advantage. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 


| 661 pages 


Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


W. EvLmer BARRETT, Principal 
Circulars on application 


- Briends’ School 


Greene Street, above School House Lane. 

GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 

Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc 
cessful preparation for any College. Good ©nglish 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 

CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, beaten Pa. 


Martin Academy 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. A Day School for Boys and Girls. Inter 
mediate and College Preparatory Departments. 


For Catalogue and further information, address, 
ALFRED L. CAREY, A. B., Principal, 


or H, W. CHALFANT, 
Kennett — Pa. 


JOHN ‘FABER - MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., sveestotown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 
Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


HARRY J. SHOEMAKER 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
Doylestown, Pa. 





OFFICES: { 


Also Member of Montgomery County Bar, 


Books, Bookbinding, Printing 


Friends’ Books a Specialty. 


Journal of the Life and Religious 
Labors of John Comly. 
(Late of Byberry, Pa.) 

Price, $2.00 

Friends’ Miscellany. Edited by 
John and Isaac Comly, Byberry, Pa. (1831-1839). 
12 Volumes, Price $15.00. 


Subscriptions received for all Periodicals at low- 
est prices 


JOHN COMLY, 


| 1529 Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


Established 1844. 


Fear commonly causes more suffering than any 
of the calamities of which faint-hearted people 
are afraid, —Christian Register. 


A CHILD’S FACE. 


I love to look upon that dear child’s face; 
What winsome kindness and contentment there, 
What innocent wonder in those soft brown eyes 
Beneath her clear brow and her soft brown hair! 
Jd. RB. HH. 


FRIENDLY FUNDAMENTALS. 

The Society of Friends, which has had a place 
in the religious thought and life of the world for 
more than two and one-half centuries, has no writ- 
ten creed or articles of faith of a fixed and final 
character. It does, however, have definite and 
fundamental principles, and a type of polity so 
distinct from the propositions of the different 
Christian sects, as to constitute its reasons for or- 
ganic existence as a religious body. These prin- 
ciples it does not present as dogmas, but as af- 
firmations to be accepted or rejected, according as 
they meet the witness to truth resident in every 
human heart. 

Touching its one fundamental spiritual truth, 
there is perfect agreement between the founders 
of the Society in the seventeenth, and the ex- 
ponents of Friendly principles in the twentieth 
century. 

In 1648, George Fox, the founder of the So- 
ciety, speaking to the multitude in the Vale of 
Bevor, said: “Now the Lord God opened to me 
by his invisible power that every man was enlight- 
ened by the divine light of Christ, and I saw it 
shine through all.” Not content with this state- 
ment, he proceeded to make the office of the Light 
more definite by constituting it the internal judge 
of life and conduct; declaring that “they that 
hated it, and did not believe in it, were condemned 
by it, though they made a profession of Christ.” 
Fox seldom spoke or wrote that he did not affirm 
the presence of the Spirit, always insisting that 
it was in men, and in all men. 

Edward Grubb, editor of the British Friend, 
writing in 1908, said: 

“The divine nature is not something added to 
the human nature; it is something in the human 


1George Fox; An Autobiography. 
Jones. P. 101. 
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nature, which the perfection of the latter forces 
us to recognize.”' Again, “The ciscovery of the 
early Quakers was then, essentially, that there is 
something of God in every person, a little piece, as 
it were, of the Infinite.’”* 

The universality of the inward guide was terse- 
ly stated by the late Howard M. Jenkins, as fol- 
lows: 

“Self-evident, self-proved, the Light Within de- 
mands no confirmation by bell, book, or candle. 
Convicting and convincing, it shines alike for 
prince or pauper, for savant or savage, in palace 
or desert, on land or on sea.’”® 

In this connection we have this testimony from 
the late John J. Cornell, who said: 

“Quakerism is generally understood to be a term 
applied to the doctrines, principles, and practices 
of the Religious Society of Friends; but it should 
be applied to their fundamental or basal princi- 
ple, the recognition of, and belief in, the imme- 
diate communion of the Divine Spirit with the 
soul or spiritual nature of man, through which 
communion there is revealed directly to the man 
the law necessary for his guidance, and the duty 
to be performed or the thoughts to be controlled.’’* 

Regarding this affirmation touching the meas- 
ure of the divine spirit resident in men, Rufus M. 
Jones says: “It is the central teaching of George 
Fox. Everything else comes out of this elemental 
truth.’’® 

No less unique than the fundamental spiritual 
conception of the Society of Friends, is the type 
of church polity and ministry instituted as the 
organic embodiment of the Society’s principles. 
At its best the meeting for worship is a spiritual 
democracy. That is, there is no preferred class in 
the Society to do the thinking and exercise influ- 
ence for the members—an equality of opportunity 
and obligation existing, only qualified by the ca- 
pacity and gift possessed by the individual. Even 
ministry is a service as well as a privilege. Those 
who may speak in meeting are not appointed to 
entertain; nor are they under obligation to speak 
because under contract to speak. The Society en- 


1Authority and the Light Within, p. 51. 
“Ibid, p. 76. 
teligious Views of the Society of Friends. 
Congress of Religious Paper, p. 4. 


Worlds’ 


‘The Principles of the Religious Society of Friends, p. 7. 
George Fox; An Autobiography. Edited by Rufus M. 


Jones. Foot-note, p. 101. 
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joins freedom in the ministry, and that means not 
simply the absence of paid preachers, but better 
than that, the freedom of any to speak who may be 
present in the meeting and feel so called. As the 
call to labor comes to the individual soul, with no 
separate sacerdotal or priestly class, all are min- 
isters who have any purpose for helpful service in 
the common assembly of worshippers. 

The dedicated spirit has large opportunity and 
growing responsibility in every Friendly gather- 
ing. Under our system the call to service in meet- 
ing or at large in the world of human effort, is not 
based on phenomenal experience or the presence of 
signs and wonders in one’s life. In a recent lec- 
ture, an English Friend gave the following ex- 
pression touching this matter: 

“And this fuller dedication will be possible if we 
all learn one great lesson—that the Divine Per- 
sonality with whom our spirits have communion, 
reveals Himself along the common ways of life and 
with the help of the natural faculties of man. We 


wait for some phenomenal manifestation of the | 


Spirit: if we would consult our own hearts in the 
silence of all flesh, we should become aware that 
the Spirit is manifesting Himself in the humble 
and seeking soul as a presence continually at work 
if we will receive Him, who enlarges our faculties, 
strengthens our characters, purifies our vision, 


calls forth our service, and gives us a foretaste of 
what Woolman calls ‘being inwardly united to the 
Fountain of which is to come,’ namely, ‘being in- 
wardly united to the Fountain of universal love 
and bliss.’ ’”? 


Measured by the yard-stick of the seventeenth 
century theologians, whether conformist or non- 
conformist, Fox, Penn, Barclay and the first ex- 
pounders of Friendly truth were heretics. That 
they may have held many theological doctrines in 
common with Episcopalians, Baptists, Presbyter- 
ians and Independents, counted for nothing so long 
as they held tenaciously to the fundamental propo- 
sition touching the Divine Spirit in all men. If the 
early or later Friends failed to see it, the strenu- 
ous evangelieal never has failed to comprehend 
that the Friendly affirmation is inconsistent with 
his whole system of theology, from his scheme of 
the universe to his plan of salvation. 

The evangelical theologian claimed two hundred 
and fifty years ago, and still claims, that man is 
spiritually of alien birth, having Satan for his 
father. The Friend affirms that man is a child 
of God, bad though he may be. He rights himself 
by letting the divine in him dominate his life. In- 
asmuch as God requires no miraculous outside per- 


1Swarthmore Lecture—Spiritual Guidance in the So- 
ciety of Friends, William Charles Braithwaite, p. 109. 
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formance to bring that part of the infinite in man 
into correspondence with the Infinite wholeness, 
the Friend may remain unmoved in the midst of 
the age-old theological terrors. Giving full and 
free range to that spirit in man, which the inspira- 
ation of the Almighty giveth understanding, we 
need have no vital concern over mysterious theories 
about virgin birth, arbitrary plans of salvation, or 
ingenious schemes for an outward sacrifice big 
enough to satisfy the offended sense of divine jus- 
tice, thus letting the sinner escape in a future lo- 
calized heaven the results of sin committed on 
earth. The Infinite cannot be eternally offended 
with that portion of himself wrapped up in mortal 
flesh. Men can therefore leave to the Infinite the 
task of running the universe both here and here- 
after, while they devote themselves to the work 
of developing a life really worth living in this, or 
any world. 

It is held by the popular and prevalent theology 
that the Holy Spirit is the third person in the 
mathematical trinity. That he comes into the 
individuat life if at all from without, by 
mysterious process, and not a few believe 
that he not only comes, but that he also 
goes, deserting the soul that may have once re- 
ceived him as a divine guest.. The Friend affirms 
that the Spirit is resident within men; that it is al- 
ways there, a perpetual possession, and not a mere 
incidental or accidental visitor. The difference be- 
tween the two claims is too marked to make elab- 
oration necessary. 

It is no part of the purpose of the Friendly 
propaganda, to attack or antagonize any scheme 
of doctrine or system of faith. We recognize that 
a high type of life, ethical and spiritual, has been 


| reached by those holding diverse faiths. The So- 


ciety neither desires nor attempts to secure uni- 
formity of belief on the part of its own members. 
Its main internal hope is the production of sub- 
stantial spiritual unity. Holding the fundamental 
truth herein outlined, making neither demand nor 
affirmation touching the vast collection of theologi- 
cal dogmas which we consider in no way vital to 
the growth of the spirit, we feel justified in pre- 
senting our simple claims to the attention of 
thoughtful persons, who are hungering for religi- 
ous fellowship, unhampered by perplexing theo- 
logical doctrines. In pursuing this purpose, show- 
ing the difference between our affirmations and the 
provisions of the Christian creeds seems neces- 
sary. 

No where else is the same emphasis given to the 
value of individual initiative, as in the Society of 
Friends. “It seems to be the will of him who is 
infinite in wisdom that light upon great subjects 
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should first arise and be gradually spread through 
the faithfulness of individuals in acting up to their 
own convictions.”* That is to say, concerned ser- 
vice by the individual is the divine plan for leading 
the race to spiritual light and liberty. The present 
opportunity for such service is larger in the meet- 
ing for worship, and its possible allied activities 
in our Society, than in probably any other religious 
body. 

It seems important for Friends everywhere, and 
concerned broad-minded people generally, to un- 
derstand the privilege possessed in our meetings 
and meeting houses. Under the liberty used by the 
“first spreaders of truth” in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, our methods and machinery are broad 
enough and flexible enough to make our places for 
worship and the meetings themselves, centers for 
considering and supplying the varied needs of 
every community where the Society now has or 
may ever have had a habitat. This is true whether 
the local needs are spiritual, social, ethical or civic, 
or all four combined. 

The General Conference Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of Friends’ Principles will be glad to 
enter into correspondence with any concerned per- 
sons who may desire to know more about the So- 
ciety of Friends, and with members of the Society 
or committees, touching needs in meetings and 


committees, and the ways and means for meeting 
them. Communications relating to any of these 
matters addressed to the General Secretary, 140 
N. 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will be gratefully 
received, and promptly considered. 


A LETTER FROM MANCHURIA. 

A trip from Pekin to Dalny, or as the Japanese 
now call it, Daireon, takes two whole days. We 
left Pekin in the morning and in the afternoon 
reached Shanhaikuan, an old Chinese city on the 
gulf of Liao-Tung, a portion of whose protecting 
walls is the Great Wall of China. Starting here at 
the sea, this mighty structure, built at the very 
dawn of history, stretches away in silent majesty, 
over river, plain and mountain until it is lost in 
the solitude of the desert fifteen hundred miles 
inland. I doubt if anywhere there is a more im- 
pressive sight than that which one beholds from 
the top of these ancient battlements with the old 
wall winding its way down into the deepest valleys, 
and up over the highest peaks, twisting and turn- 
ing like a great serpent as it goes on and on until 
lost in the far distance. In all its vast length 
there is no point where it is commanded by the sur- 


rounding hills or where its defenders could be | 


*Joseph Sturge. Memoirs by Henry Richard, p. 415. 





taken at a disadvantage. The wall is about fifteen 
feet thick and twenty-five feet high, built of large 
gray bricks and dressed stones, laid in white mor- 
tar. The top is paved and along the outer edge are 
battlements pierced at short intervals by small 
openings through which the defenders could shoot 
their arrows. To the northward are the moun- 
tains and deserts of Mongolia, the land of the 
Tartar, and while we were standing on one of the 
towers, absorbed in contemplation, a storm swept 
over the mountains and with the thunder crashing 
around us, echoing from peak to peak, it seemed as 
if the old wall was being bombarded. 

From Shanhaikuan to Mukden is a day’s jour- 
ney through a splendidly cultivated country. At 
Mukden, the old Manchu capital and the scene of 
tremendous military operations during the Rus- 
sian-Japanese war, we changed cars, taking the 
South Manchuria road to Dalny. This line is 
equipped with Pullman cars and American loco- 
motives, is substantially built and well managed. 
Manchuria, from Harbin to Port Arthur, a dis- 
tance of some nine hundred miles, is a vast gar- 
cen of fertile plains and valleys producing all the 
crops of the temperate zone. To the South the 
country becomes more and more rolling, finally 
terminating in the rugged hills which surround 
Dalny and Port Arthur. The Russians expended 
millions of dollars in the construction of these 
cities, their design being to make one a great com- 
mercial centre, and the other a mighty fortress. 
They did both, but by the fortuntes of war lost 
them before receiving any benefit from their vast 
outley of money. 


Dalny, June 27, 1909. F. C. HICKS. 


JUVENILE COURTS AND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 

An editorial in the Denver Daily News on the 
growth of “the movement for fair play to juvenile 
delinquents, which first gained headway in Colo- 
rado, and with which the name of Judge Lindsey 
will always be identified,” says in regard to the 
part that women bear: 

“And just in passing, every time a debt is ac- 
knowledged to the juvenile court of Denver, a 
portion of the debt should be paid to the women 
of Colorado, and to the institution of woman 
suffrage, which has enabled them to get a few 
of their political ideals translated into practice. 
Never forget that the women of Denver had shad- 
owed forth this juvenile court business before 
Lindsey went on the bench. It was in rather 
shadowy form, to be sure. But it was there, and 
the living faith of the women in the need of a 
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better method of dealing with juvenile delinquents | 


was there also. The women of Denver and Colo- 
rado furnished a good bit of the raw material 
which Lindsey has since worked up into such en- 
during form. It is no disparagement to him to 
say this, and it is a deal of credit to the women.” 


WHAT IS WORTH WHILE IN EDUCATION. 
Il. 

“For the unfolding nature of the child only those 
things are worth while which can be used.’’* 

An immediate experience is worth while, and its 
capacity for use surpasses all mediated knowl- 
edge. These educational truisms, trite enough to- 
day, were religiously fundamental for the early 
Quakers; their application to the unlettered man 
produced a maximum of efficiency and freedom in 
his deed, to the cultured man, a maximum of vision 


and guidance; as a result a God-gathered people | 
during their heroic age, fulfilled the most modern | 


demands made upon the teacher, so far as experi- 
ence with the inner world and the social kingdom 
is concerned. 


Like all consistent puritans of their day, the | s ; : 
a eae: ; | to silence in the child, the chance or hap-hazard 


outer-world, and our sense interpretation of the 
same came under the reactionary influence of the 
age, and was condemned as irreligious, and void 
of value in securing immediate experience. 
Herein lies the handicap of education at that 
time. The facts are that in the face of all theology 
and theory, the child, as a child, continues to live 


in the outer-world as sense interpreted, and f fs s . ; ; 
ni ee | lived as immediate life, knocks at the door of self- 


| expression, and we have art in blossom. 


the immediate experiences then used, he finds his 
way into the fellow-world, and the joys of the 
inner-world. 

Unless we become a child again, we cannot enter 
into this kingdom of inner experience; unless we 
become a child again, we cannot join the Christ- 


become a child again,” is to live and share the 
innocent sense joys of the outer world of things. 
The facts are, in the face of all man’s devised 
theory and dogma to the contrary, that the child 
lives in this material world and shares his sense joy 
therein, not for any utilitarian prize, or any bar- 
tering values in the same; but lives in pure sense 
joy as a child, not as a trading, property-gathering 


joy, that the Kingdom of that other world among 
his fellows is open to him, and beyond and hither 


that Kingdom of the inner-world (which is much | 


otherwise than the inner-self) , becomes accessible. 
On this rock the school man stands, when practical 
men of affairs knock at his door, and ask, “What is 
worth while in education?” 


*See Friends’ Intelligencer, Second month 12, 1910. 
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Hence his first answer is that the child should 
be permitted to be a child during the years of his 


| childhood,—that living in the open material world, 





| child. 
| ceding experience, is to ask for bricks made of 


| ed ignoramus. 


. ; / man of affairs says to the school man, “Your 
man, so lives in the fulfillment of innocent sense | 7 





where beauty as value is experienced, is only a part 
of being a child in the days preceding adolescence. 
Beauty as experienced by the child, spells unity, 
agreement, harmony in a complex world. This unity 
composes and interprets, seeks the inner spirit of 
the thing. Truth seeks the simple elements, beauty 
the agreement, the entirety. Knowledge offers ways 
and means for action. Beauty in this sense may 
be useless for practical action, but it teaches us to 
understand the inner meaning of the world. It 
is by devotion that we serve beauty, and in this 
devotion, which stirs in the child when he shares 
his sense joys, he overcomes the world and liber- 
ates himself; otherwise he may be overcome by 
the world, and held in thrall by the need thereof. 
The religion and the education of ancient Egypt 
never escaped this; she was held in bondage by the 
world, and its needs. 

As the child partakes of beauty as immediate 
experience, he feels a presence in nature that par- 
takes of purpose, motif, will: and there is brought 


will of its individuality, and the world is grasped 
as an independent self-agreeing will. This devo- 
tion to beauty then for the child, convinces him 


| that the world is not so much to be used to further 


his own private ends, as it is to be lived in, with 


| awesome, ever-questioning joy. 


This is the heritage of the child, which when 


Beauty felt, must be expressed, or more can not 
be experienced. Hence the child, as child, is up 


| and about his Father’s business in this beautiful 
| world. 


The child must model, build, carve, act, 


eet ial eink: edie f 
bonded social order in the fellow world; and “to | draw, paint, sing. The organization of this effor 


toward expression is practical education for the 
To ask for this expression without the pre- 


straw. To mediate knowledge in form of facts, 


| and reasons, and explanations and expect it to sup- 


plant immediate experience in beauty, is to choke 
all avenues of expression, and produce the inform- 
When this condition obtains the 


scheme of education is not practical.” This ex- 
pression for the child is growth. This growth again 
may become an ever enlarging experience, which 
in turn, when it struggles for expression, industry 
results. A discussion of this relation of growth to 
industry, in a future article, should constitute in 
the eyes of the modern man of affairs the ideals of 
a practical education. 


George School, Pa. JOSEPH S. WALTON. 
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One of the most helpful organizations in Phila- 
delphia is the Philadelphia League of Home and 
School Associations, of which Mary V. Grice is 
president and Georgia Cook Myers executive secre- 
tary. The office of the League is at 1215 Locust 
Street, and is open from 1 to 4 p. m., except on 
Seventh-days, when the hours are from 10 a. m. 
to 12 m. 

The League is not so much an independent or- 
ganization as a “clearing house” through which 
individuals, and groups of people already or- 
ganized, could report work done in the interest 
of a closer relation between the home and the 
school. Among these are the Civic Club, with its 
work for school gardens and playgrounds; the 
New Century Club, the Public Education Associa- 
tion, the Congress of Mothers, the Kindergarten 
Association, and the Alumnae Associations of dif- 
ferent schools. Staunchest of its supporters is 
the City Superintendent of Schools, Dr. M. G. 
Brumbaugh. 

Local Associations reporting directly to the 
League and using school houses as their base of 
operations are doing something like Settlement 
Work in eight sections of the city. 

The Agnew Social Centre, Cherry and Eleventh 
Streets, was open 29 nights during the year, with 
an average attendance of 216. Occupations,— 
woodwork, raffia, needle-work, doll-dressing, lec- 
tures (frequently illustrated), singing, game play- 
ing, story-telling. 

Gilbert Centre, Chestnut Hill: The boys re- 
quested regular Thursday evening meetings, at 
which they might have woodwork, singing and a 
dramatic club. Girls and young women, on their 
evening, have dancing, lectures, informal talks 
and receptions. “Trained educational leaders, 
manly men and womanly women from the neigh- 
borhood, have joined hands in an effort to estab- 
lish the right kind of recreation in Chestnut Hill.” 

Point Breeze Center, 27th and Ritner Streets: 
With this our friend, Cornelia Hancock, is affili- 
ated. The members sewed rags for a carpet, sold 
it and bought games and toys with the money. 
The Center has a banking system and a working 
library. Gymnastics are enjoyed thoroughly. 

Reynolds Center: Six rooms in the school build- 
ing are open one evening in the week to boys and 
tirls of varying ages. An informal reception on 
closing night, with ice-cream and cake. 

Thomas Center, in the Northeast section: Sew- 
ing groups, gymnastic groups, impromptu enter- 
tainments, and “open meetings” to which neigh- 
boring teachers and friends came. 

Washington Center, 9th and Carpenter Streets: 


| 
| 
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HOME AND SCHOOL WORKING TOGETHER. | The local newspaper, L’Opinione, announced that a 


Social Center is a party in the school to which 
everybody could “come for nothing.” The average 
attendance was 447 of an evening. Houses of this 
section are small, families large. Study groups 
were formed who were assisted by teachers in a 
quiet room. Many mothers came to learn to sew 
“American style” on the three machines. While 
they sewed the Girls’ Choral sang for them “as 
only Italy’s children can sing.” 

Wood Center, 23rd and Shamokin Streets: Girls 
from six to twenty learned dressmaking, Sloyd 
work, etc. An English class for foreigners was 
attended by men representing many nations. 

Another Center has recently been opened at Dar- 
ien and Buttonwood Streets. This building is 
open on Fourth-day evenings from 7.30 to 9.30. 

Besides these Centers there are thirty-one Home 
and School Associations in which parents, teach- 
ers and other friends of the children come together 
for informal talks or to listen to lectures. Alto- 


| gether 522 open meetings were held in school 


buildings last year, with an aggregate attendance 
of 111,121. 

The results recorded have been made possible by 
the broad-minded policy of the Board of Educa- 
tion, which has granted the use of school buildings, 
with light, heat and janitor service. The report 
says that the Superintendent of Schools has given 
himself, in season and out of season, “‘to the vari- 
ous communities as they have called upon him, 
and with wisdom, patience and tact has guided and 
inspired the many workers who have looked to him 
for direction.” 


ALDERMAN MARTINEAU. 

An Englishman held in high esteem by Friends 
was Alderman R. F. Martineau, of Birmingham, a 
nephew of Harriet Martineau and Dr. James Mar- 
tineau. A Birmingham paper says of him that 
he must have imbibed the sense of obligation to 
render public service “with his mother’s milk,” 
for while quite a young man he was secretary of 
the fund which was subscribed in that ctiy 
for the relief of the Lancashire sufferers by the 
cotton famine of 1862. Principally owing to a 
leaflet which he wrote, the fund had a surplus 
of $6,000, which went to form the nucleus for the 
building of a sanatorium. From 1874 to the time 
of his death he was a constant and hard-working 
member of the City Council, and did much ef- 
fective work for education. He was also to be 
found giving encouragement to many phases of 
women’s work, and locally he was a warm sup- 
porter of the late Josephine Butler’s crusade 
against the State regulation of vice. 
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The very strong position he took in opposition 
to the Boer War, and some extreme utterances 
to which he gave expression in public, caused his 
name to be passed over more than once when 
there were aldermanic vacancies to which his se- 
niority would have entitled him; but his claims 
ultimately received recognition in his election as 
Alderman in 1900. One evidence of his unflinch- 
ing courage was his opposition to conferring the 
freedom of the city upon Lord Roberts, who was 
at the height of his popularity when this action 
was taken. 

One of the Birmingham papers says of him: “It 
is worth recalling that it was largely due to Al- 
derman Martineau’s persistent advocacy that the 
Council of the city were induced to take in hand 
the scandal of the disused burial ground of St. 
Martin’s, and to convert the formerly deplorable 
desert in Park Street into what has for some 
years been known as Park Street Gardens. He 
has left a bright example of unselfish and unos- 
tentatious devotion to good works which may well 
inspire others to follow in his footsteps, while he 
has at the same time set a standard by no means 
easy of attainment.” 


STATISTICS FOR 1909 OF EVANGELICAL 
FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 
[From The American Friend.] 

The hope expressed a year ago that Orthodox 
Friends in America would pass in another year 
the 100,000 limit has not been realized, although 
we are able to report a substantial gain. The 
grand total now stands at 99,623, an increase of 
431. The mission stations included in our report 
are practically the same as last year, so the ad- 
vance has been chiefly in the home-land. It has 
been quite general throughout the country, East, 
Middle West and West all showing small gains. 
However, three of the meetings in the Middle 
West show an apparent loss of 546, but one of 
these, Ohio, reverses the situation in itemizing its 
statistics, presenting a net gain of 26 over against 
an apparent loss of 306. 

In comparing the births of the last five years, 
we find the figures quite uniform, exceeding 900 
only once, in 1907, when the total was 906. The 
number reported this year, 816, is 50 less than in 
any of the preceding five years, and 55 less than 
the average. The deaths of the same period are 
also quite uniform, ranging about 50, on either 
side of the average, 945. The death total this 
year is comparatively low, being 919. Only four 
Yearly Meetings report more births than deaths: 
Iowa, with an excess of 14; Kansas, with an ex- 
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cess of 56; North Carolina, with an excess of 
38, and Oregon, with an excess of 8. More strik. 
ing than the comparison of births and deaths j; 
a study of the comparative birth rate. North 
Carolina has a new baby for every 72 members, 
and Kansas for every 77 members, while New 
Yark has one for every 157 members, and New 
England for every 167 members. In other 
words, the birth rate in North Carolina and 
Kansas is practically twice that in New York 
and New England, and yet, in North Carolina, 
even, it will be necessary for all the babies to 
reach an average age of seventy-two years in order 
to keep the population even. 

Our largest accessions are always those “by 
request.” This year the number is 3,436, being 
the largest in five years, with the exception of 
1906, when 3,900 were thus received. We have 
lost more “by letter” to other denominations than 
in any of the previous five years, the total bein 
629; while our gain from this source is only a fair, 
comparative average. Upwards of 2,000 have 
changed their membership from one meeting to 
another “by certificate,” with the usual loss of 
about 100. When all items are compared, we 
have a net gain of 1,238. Ninety more ministers 
are reported this year than last, and six more 
Monthly Meetings. Slowly, but surely, the Quaker 
world “do move.” 


THE OBJECT OF BIBLE TEACHING. 

The Bible is profitable for teaching. But what 
kind of teaching? We are told that the modern 
sciences of astronomy, geology, biology and eth- 
nology conflict with the statements of Genesis. 
We must remember that the Bible was never in- 
tended to be an encyclopedia of universal know!- 
edge—nor as a compendium on science. It is a 
hand book on faith and morals. Faith in God, 
faith in His love and righteousness. Faith in 
Christ. Faith in man’s destiny. It was in- 
tended to teach us our duty to God, to oursell, 
to our neighbor; to teach the broad principles of 
faith and morals. The Bible is also profitable for 
reproof. It comes to us with its denunciation of 
wrong, injustice, unrighteousness—with its fear- 
less declaration to the sinner, “Thou art the man.” 
As Socrates said to his judges, “The State is 


like a sleeping brute—it is my mission to sting 


it awake.” So the Bible is to be used to awaken 
and to stimulate the conscience. 

It is also to be used for correction. Character- 
building is the finest of fine arts. We need 
criticism, correction and comparison with the 


finest models and the choicest spirits of all ages. 
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We must not go on repeating mistakes in thought 
and conduct until bad habits are crystallized into 
character. 

Finally the Bible is useful to instruct us in 
righteousness; not science, philosophy or eco- 
nomics, but righteousness. Can you imagine any- 
thing more vital to the domestic, social, industrial 
or political life of to-day? 

And what is to be the object of all this teach- 
ing, correction, reproof and instruction in righte- 
ousness? Here we come to the other great prin- 
ciple involved in moral and religious education 
that comes through our activities. “Every Scrip- 
ture inspired of God is profitable for teaching, for 
correction, for reproof, for instruction in right- 
eousness that the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” No 
teachers should be satisfied with their teaching 
until some sort of activity follows the stimulus 
which they have offered.—Charles Franklin Shaw 
in Religious Education (Chicago). 


ENGLISH ADULT SCHOOLS. 


[Extracts from an address by Mrs. George Cadbury, 
in the special course of lectures upon the institutions of 
Birmingham, given in connection with the University 
Workers’ Educational Association, and reported in the 
Birmingham Daily Post.) 

In 1798 William Singleton, a Methodist, assisted 
by Samuel Fox, a Quaker, opened a Sunday School 
for adults in Nottingham, in which writing and 
reading were taught, as well as the Bible. This 
school has continued without lapse to the present 
time. In 1842 Joseph Sturge, of Birmingham, a 
man of wide and profound sympathies, visited 
Nottingham on an electoral errand, and became 
interested in the pioneer Adult School there. 
After his mind had dwelt upon the matter for 
three years he called some of his younger friends 
together and asked if they would be willing to 
begin the same work in Birmingham. The thing 
being agreed upon, a class for lads over fourteen 
commenced in October of that year, being held 
from six to eight on Sunday evenings. The attend- 
ance declined so seriously in the following April, 
when the outdoor attractions of the spring eve- 
nings proved too strong for the lads, that it was 
wisely and promptly decided to transfer the class 
to the early morning. Three teachers who began 
teaching more than fifty years ago are still living 
and working in the schools—Samuel Price, Alfred 
Southall and George Cadbury. 

In 1847 a conference of teachers from most of 
the then existing Friends’ First-day schools in 
England was held in Birmingham. One of the 
results was the formation of the Friends’ First- 
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day School Association, of which Joseph Storrs 


Fry was appointed secretary. As the number 
grew the classes, which in the course of a few 
years numbered eighteen, were obliged to move to 
other buildings. In succeeding years buildings of 
all kinds have been requisitioned, ranging from 
the commodious and extensive hall in Mosely road, 
built by Richard Cadbury, to old workshops and 
converted public houses, there being six of these 
latter. 

William White was one of the most active work- 
ers in the Adult School movement, the number of 
pupils increasing during his lifetime from 500 
to 50,000. As chairman of the Town Improvement 
Committee, several years saw him almost contin- 
uously engaged in forwarding the scheme which 
has largely transformed Birminghin. from the 
“great overgrown village” of the seventies to the 
fine city of the present day. George Cadbury at- 
tributed to this transformation his interest in 
housing reform; Bournville Village, with all its 
children, and even the latest grandchild (as Mrs. 
Barnet called the Hampstead Garden Suburb), 
must be counted as part of the history of the 


- movement, 


In conclusion, Mrs. Cadbury enumerated the or- 
ganizations by which the schools are united all 
over England. The country is divided into dis- 
trict unions, affiliated under a national council. In 
the Midland Union there are 261 schools—202 for 
men and 59 for women. The Adult School lays 
great stress on comradeship and close personal 
friendship; it is felt that these qualities are more 
eas'ly fostered by men gathering in small groups 
than when assembled in large meetings. 


CHILDREN’S DAY, PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING. 

The program for the children’s meeting on the 
afternoon of First-day of Yearly Meeting week 
has been prepared and printed copies of the open- 
ing and the closing concert exercises will soon be 
mailed to the superintendent of each school. 

A number of selections for individual schools 
have been made and the committee in charge hopes 
that many schools will be able to attend the meet- 
ing and join in the exercises. 

Each superintendent is requested to write, not 
later than Fourth month first, and state whether 
his school will be able to take one of the selections 
or join with other schools in a concert exercise; he 
is requested to give also an approximate number 
that may be expected from his school. 

On receipt of such information, a copy of the 
assigned exercise will be mailed. 

Communications should be addressed to Mary 
H. Whitson, 1623 Race St., Philadelphia. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 19, 1910. 


AMONG THE TEACHERS. 
[A brief report of Troward’s “Doré Lectures.”’] 

An English writer, T. Troward, a man trained 
in law, and practiced in judgeship in British India, 
belongs among the “‘teachers.’’ His thought directs 
us to the heights of being, and appeals to our 
highest hope. A brief report of his point of view 
may open the way for some orders of mind to 
“walk in the light” as they have not done before. 
Let us question him, following his own inquiries, 
upon matters that deeply concern us: 3 

Question—What is the nature of the primal 
moving power, which is at the back of the endless 
array of life which we see around us, our own life 
included? 

Answer.—Science gives us ample ground for 
saying that it is not material, for science has now, 
at least theoretically, reduced all materia] things 
to a primary ether, universally distributed, whose 
innumerable particles are in absolute equilibrium, 
whence it follows on mathematical grounds alone 
that the initial movement which began to concen- 
trate the world and all material substances out of 
the particles of the dispersed ether, could not have 
originated in the particles themselves. Thus 
* * * we find ourselves brought face to face with 
a power which exhibits on a stupendous scale, the 
faculties of selection and adaptation of means to 
ends, and thus distributes energy and life in ac- 
cordance with a recognizable scheme of cosmic 
progression. It is, therefore, not only Life, but 
also Intelligence, and Life guided by Intelligence 
becomes Volition. It is this primary original 


power which we mean when we speak of “The | 


Spirit,” and it is into this spirit of the whole uni- 
verse that we must enter if we would reproduce 
it as a spring of Original Life in ourselves. 

Question.—What gives direction to the crea- 
tive impulse? 

Answer.—The primary movement must there- 
fore be entirely due to the action of the Original 
Mind upon itself; it is the reaching out of this 
mind for realization of all that it feels itself to be. 





Question.—W hat then can this original feeling 
of the Spirit be? 
Answer.—lts feeling can only be for the fulle 


| expression of Life—any other sort of feeling 


would be self-destructive and is therefore incop. 
ceivable. Then the full expression of Life ip. 
plies Harmony, and Harmony implies Order, ani 
Order implies Proportion, and Proportion implig« 
Beauty; * * * and since the desire to be. 
stow greater fullness of joyous life can only |p 
described as Love, we can sum up the whole 0; 
the feeling which is the original moving impulse 
in the Spirit as Love and Beauty—the Spirit find. 
ing expression through forms of beauty in cen. 
ters of life, in harmonious reciprocal relations t 
itself. 

Question.—How may we enter into the Spirit 
of Life? 

Answer.—We start our studies by considering 
the cosmic creation, for it is there that we find 
the Life Spirit working through untold ages, not 
merely as deathless energy, but with a perpetual 
advance into higher degrees of Life. If we coull 
only so enter into the Spirit as to make it per- 
sonally in ourselves what it evidently is in itse/ 
the magnum opus would be accomplished. This 
means realizing our life as directly drawn from 
the Originating Spirit; * * * that we are 
as the Bible says “the image and likeness of God.” 

Question.—What is the problem of life? 

Answer.—The whole problem of life consists in 
finding the true relation of the individual to the 
Universal Originating Spirit—to realize—that the 
essence of the Spirit is Life, Love and Beauty. 
That its Motive, or primary moving impulse, is 
to express the Life, Love and Beauty which i 
feels itself to be. That the Universal cannot ac 
on the plane of the Particular except by expre:- 
sion through the individual. 

Question.—Why does not every individual ex- 
press the life, love and beauty of the Universa! 
Spirit? 

Answer.—Because he does not understand th 
law of his own individuality, and believes it to 
be a law of limitation, instead of a Law of Liberty. 

Question—What is man’s place in the cosmic 
order? 

Answer.—Man’s place in the cosmic order is 
that of a distributor of the Divine power, su! 
ject, however, to the inherent Law of the power 


|, Which he distributes. We see one instance o! 


this in ordinary science, in the fact that we never 


| create force; all we can do is to distribute 


* * * It is for this reason that man is spoken 


| of in Scripture as a “steward,” or dispenser of 


Divine gifts. As our minds become open to tiie 
full meaning of this position, the immense possi- 
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bilities and also responsibility contained in it will | 


become apparent. 

* * * The great self-recognition is that of 
our relation to the Supreme Mind. 

* * * We need not be troubled about future 
conditions because we know that the All-originat- 
ing Power is working through us and for us, and 
that according to the Law proved by the whole 
existing creation, it produces all the conditions 
required for the expression of the Life, Love and 
Beauty which it is, so that we can fully trust it 
to open the way as we go along. The Great Teach- 
er’s words, “Take no anxious thought for the mor- 
row” are the practical application of the soundest 
philosophy. This does not, of course, mean that 
we are not to exert ourselves. We must do our 
share in the work, and not expect God to do for 
us what He can only do through us. 

= > We shall find that the Apostle spoke 
the literal truth, when he said, that we shall be- 
come like Him when we see Him as He is, be- 
cause the whole process by which our individuality 
is produced is one of reflection of the image exist- 
ing in the Divine Mind. 

* %* * The affirmative factor in the whole 
creation is Spirit—that invisible Power which 
concentrates the primordial ether into forms, and 
endows those forms with various modes of motion, 
from the simply mechanical motion of the planet 
up to the volitional motion in man. 

* * * The investigator is met at every turn 
with individual failure, but there is no cosmic 
failure, and the apparent individual failure is 
itself a part of the cosmic process, and will dimin- 
ish in proportion as the individual attains to the 
recognition of the Moving Principle of that 
process, and provides the necessary conditions to 
enable it to take a new starting point in his own 
individuality. 

* * * By establishing, then, a personal re- 
lation to the life of the Spirit, the sphere of the 
individual becomes enlarged. The reason is that 
he allows a greater intelligence than his own to 
take the initiative; and since he knows that this 
Intelligence is also the very Principle of Life 
itself, he cannot have any fear that it will act in 
any way to the diminution of his individual life, 
for that would be to stultify its own operation. 

ant Why should we say, “I am too mean 
a creature ever to reflect so glorious an image’’— 
or “God never intended such a limitless ideal to 
be reproduced in human beings.’ * * * The crea- 
tive process in us is that we become the individual 
reflection of what we realize God to be relatively 
to ourselves, and therefore if we realize the Divine 
Spirit as the infinite potential of all that can con- 
stitute a perfected human being, this conception 





must, by the Law of the Creative Process, grad- 
ually build up a corresponding image in our mind, 
which in turn will act upon our external condi- 
tions. 

* * * Remember that the Spirit is alive and 
working here and now, for if ever the Spirit is 
to get from the past into the future it must be 
by passing through the preserit; therefore what 
you have to do is to acquire the habit of living 
direct from the Spirit here and now. You will 
soon find that this is a matter of personal inter- 
course, perfectly natural and not requiring any 
abnormal conditions for its production. You 
treat the Spirit as you would any other kind- 
hearted sensible person, remembering that it is 
always there—‘closer than hands and feet,” as 
Tennyson says—and you will gradually begin to 
appreciate its reciprocity as a very practical fact, 
indeed. 

> °® temember that nothing is too great 
or too small, too interior or too external, for the 
Spirit’s recognition and operation, for the Spirit 
is itself both the Life and the Substance of all 
things. 

ok * BS * * * 

Let it be borne in mind that this brief report 
can only indicate the direction of Troward’s 
thought and aspiration. He interprets afresh 
much that has come to us from the Psalmist, the 
Great Teacher and His Apostles. 

ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
RELIGION AT BERLIN. 

Friends and others who expect to attend the 
International Congress of Religious Liberals at 
Berlin are assured of a good and profitable time. 
Eminent liberal theologians and teachers of Eu- 
rope, America and Asia have accepted invitations 
to address the Congress. 

Several Friends are planning to be of the party 
sailing Seventh month 13th. At “The Internation- 
al Peace and Amity Meeting in Berlin” Dr. Jesse 
H. Holmes is to present a Peace resolution. Pro- 
fessor Rade, of Marburg, will speak for Germany, 
and President David Starr Jordan, of California, 
for the United States. 

As those attending the Congress will wish to 
visit various parts of Europe, Thomas Cook and 
Son have arranged five tours in connection there- 
with. 

Those making the first tour will leave Boston 
Seventh month 13th, visit Liverpool, Stratford-on- 
Avon, Oxford, London and other places in Eng- 
land, leaving London for Holland on the evening 
of the 3lst. The rest of the tour includes The 
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Hague, Amsterdam, Cologne, Berlin, Munich, the 


Oberammergau Passion Play, 
Antwerp, ending in Boston, 
Fare, $375. 

Second tour, fare $475, is the same as the first 
to Munich, Eighth month 16th. It then includes 
Vienna, Hungary, Venice, Florence, Lucerne, end- 
ing in Boston Ninth month 18th. 

Third tour, fare $417.50, is the same as the first, 
to Lucerne, Eighth month 19th. It then includes 
Milan, Venice, Genoa, Naples, sailing from Naples 
on the 27th and reaching Boston Ninth month 
8th. 

Fourth tour, fare $480, is the same as the third 
tour, to Venice. It then includes four days in 
Rome and a drive to Pompeii, sailing from Naples 
and arriving in New York Ninth month 15th. 

Fifth tour, fare $575, is the same as the second 
tour, to Florence, then including five days in Rome 
and four in Naples, returning from Naples via the 
Azores, and arriving in Boston Ninth month 25th. 

Full information concerning any of these tours 
may be obtained from Charles W. Wendte, General 
Secretary of the Congress, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Lucerne, Paris and 
Ninth month 3rd. 


DR. WALTER DENNISON TO COME TO 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

At a meeting of the Board of Managers of 
Swarthmore College, held in Philadelphia Third 
month 8th, an important change was made in the 
organization of the Classical Department of the 
College. Following the tendencies in the admin- 
istration of the classical studies, the departments 
of Greek and Latin have been united and one man 
has been elected to succeed the late Professor 
Ferris W. Price and Dr. Wm. Hyde Appleton, 
who retired last June after thirty-five years of 
successful service as Professor of Greek. An- 
nouncement was made of the appointment of Dr. 
Walter Dennison, Junior Professor of Latin at 
the University of Michigan, to the new chair of 
Latin and Greek at Swarthmore. 

Dr. Dennison graduated at the University of 
Michigan in 1893, receiving a Fellowship from 
the University of Michigan for a year of gradu- 
ate study and secured the Master’s degree in 1894. 
The years 1894-1897 he spent in study in Europe; 
a part of this time was devoted to work at the 
University of Bonn, the rest to study and travel 
in Greece and Italy. During 1895-1897 he was 
a Fellow of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Rome. Returning to the University 
of Michigan he held the position of Instructor of 
Latin and in June, 1898, was granted the Ph. D. 
degree by his Alma Mater. In 1899 he accepted 
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| the professorship of Latin and Roman Archeol- 








ogy at Oberlin College, which position he held un 
til 1902, when he was recalled to the University 
of Michigan to be Junior Professor of Latin. Dur- 
ing the year 1908-1909 he was the Annual Profes- 
sor of Latin at the American School of Classica] 
Studies at Rome. 

Professor Dennison is the author of a text-book 
of Virgil’s Aeneid, a Junior Latin Book, edited 
jointly with Professor J. C. Rolfe of the Univer- 


| sity of Pennsylvania, an edition of Levy’s Works 


and numerous articles in the leading classical j jour- 
nals of the United States. He is a member of the 
American Philological Association and th 
Archeological Institute of America. 


A FRIEND AT THE R. E. A. CONVENTION AT 
NASHVILLE. 

[From report of Religious Education Association 
the daily Nashville Tennessean.] 

While all three addresses on the program were 
of the highest order, no single address of the en- 
tire convention has created a more profound im- 
pression than that of last evening by Prof. Jesse 
Holmes, Ph. D., Swarthmore College, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 

Prof. Holmes’ subject was, “The Public Schoo! 
and the Church—How Can Each Help the Other?” 
and the address was replete with new ideas, bold- 
ly stated. Prof. Holmes struck out in wholly new 
directions and fairly electrified the audience with 
his forceful style of speaking and his striking and 
practical array of facts. 

He contended that the school is trying to build 
character without a definite model—without a 
definite idea of the character it is trying to build. 
He reminded his hearers that while Jesus is sup- 
posed to be held up as the true ideal of all char- 
acter building as taught in the schools, parents 
teach their children the very opposite from what 
Christ taught by precept and example. He said 
“there is peril in the printed page,” and he ar- 
gued more for the real life out among things and 
people than for the book. 


Each one’s world, whether in or out of the flesh, 
must necessarily be created by his own conscious- 
ness; and, in its turn, his mode of consciousness 
will necessarily take its color from his conception 
of his relation to the Divine mind—to the exclu- 
sion of light and color, if he realizes no Divine 
mind, and to their building up into forms of beau- 
ty in proportion as he realizes his identity of be 


| ing with that All-Originating Spirit which is Life, 


Love and Beauty in itself. —Troward, 


{Third month 19, 1910 
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FRIENDS’ SUMMER SCHOOL AT HAVER- 
FORD. 

A Summer School for Religious Study will be 
held at Haverford College, Pa., beginning Sixth 
month 20th and continuing four weeks. Courses 
will be given by the following instructors: Herbert 
G. Wood, M. A., of Cambridge, England; Dr. G. A. 
Johnson Ross, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; and Dr. George 
A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Dr. Rufus M. 
Jones, of Haverford, Pa., and Henry A. Cadbury, 
M. A., Harvard University. Dr. Augustus A. Mur- 
ray, of Stanford University, and Professor Elbert 
tussell, of Earlham College, will be present and 
give instruction for part of the time. 

There will be frequent evening lectures and nu- 
merous informal conferences. The College Li- 
brary will be available for use. Those who attend 
regularly will be accommodated in the College 
Halls at a cost of about ten dollars a week. There 
will be no charge for tuition to regular students. 


CONFERENCE ON PURITY AT OXFORD, PA. 

The afternoon of Quarterly Meeting, Third 
month 5th, a conference under the auspices of the 
Young Friends’ Association was held. The presi- 
dent opened the meeting by reading the 67th 
Psalm. Dr. O. Edward Janney discussed the im- 
portance of “Moral Education” in the home, in 
the school, and in the business life. Edward Pen- 
nock spoke on the “Instruction of the Young.” 
Mary Travilla gave a profitable address on ‘“‘Heart 
to Heart Talks.” In part, she said such talks were 
indispensable and seemed to be most helpful at 
twilight, when the child seemed to be in a con- 
fidential and receptive mood. Isaac Wilson gave 
a beautiful talk on ““A Clean Life.” He said he be- 
lieved it is natural for a human life to be pure 
and good. Daniel Batchellor said that impurity 
may be implanted in a child in early years. 

Other remarks along this line of thought were 
made by Alice and Charles Coates of Little Brit- 
ain, Henry and Pauline Holme of Baltimore, Mr. 
Willitts of New York and Granville Coates, of 
Glenroy. 

This meeting proved most earnest and profit- 
able. The next meeting of the Association will 
de held in the evening, in form of a social, Third 
month 19th. ETHEL E. REYNOLDS, Sec. 


The way to argue down a vice is not to tell lies 
about it—to say that it has no attractions, when 
everybody knows that it has—but rather to let it 
make out its case just as it certainly will in the 
moment of temptation, and then meet it with the 
weapons furnished by the Divine armory. 

—O. W. Holmes. 
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FROM A FRIEND IN WASHINGTON. 
[Letter from Congressman A. Mitchell Palmer, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Isaac H. Clothier.] 

I have thy letter and in reply would say that 
President Taft attended the Friends’ Meeting 
here on First-day, the twentieth ultimo, upon my 
invitation. I had told him that I was anxious to 
have him hear Henry W. Wilbur....The Presi- 
cent at first demurred because he desires to have 
his Sundays as much to himself as possible. I 
promised him that no occasion would be made of 


| his visit, and no notice of his presence, so there 


would be no unusual crowd, and that he would 
simply see the usual simple Friends’ Meeting. He 
then accepted the invitation, and came. I kept the 
matter quiet in order to avoid anything like a 


| crowd, being certain that the presence of Friend 


Wilbur would assure a good audience. In this I 


| was not mistaken, for the meeting house was 


filled. I told Friend Wilbur in advance of the 
President’s coming, simply for the purpose of giv- 
ing him an opportunity, if he so desired, to par- 
ticularly dwell upon the principles of our Society. 

The meeting was in many respects one of the 
most satisfactory that I ever sat in. It was en- 
tirely typical of Friends’ simplicity and absolute 
lack of anything which appeared like formal cere- 
mony. It was opened by a prayer from the body 
of the meeting by a visiting Friend, who was fol- 
lowed by Dr. Sidwell, the principal of the Friends’ 
School, who read a chapter from the Bible. He was 
followed by Friend Wilbur and the meeting was 


| closed by a very short address by a local friend 


who frequently speaks in meeting. Friend Wil- 
bur was at his very best. He spoke for three- 
quarters of an hour in a logical, earnest and elo- 
quent exposition of the Friendly belief. 

Upon our leaving the Meeting House, I said to 
the President: “Considering that Friend Wilbur 
is a representative of an unpaid ministry and of a 
ministry not educated in any particular school, I 
feel that he is an able exponent of true religion.” 

The President replied: “I heartily agree with 
you. It was one of the most satisfying sermons 
I have ever listened to. It was broad and liberal 
and such as any real Christian could subscribe to, 
and I heartily enjoyed it, and am grateful for the 
opportunity of having heard him and to sit in one 
of your meetings.” 

In addition to the President, Senator Scott, of 
West Virginia, and Senator Dixon, of Montana, 
were also present, though they did not know of 
As you know, both are 
from Friends’ families, and, with Senator Hey- 


| burn, of Idaho, frequently attend this meeting. 


I was much pleased at the opportunity of intro- 
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ducing the President to a real Friends’ meeting, 
and am free to say that I can not imagine any 
meeting which could have been more satisfactory 
in showing just exactly what Friends stand for 
and their methods of worship. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

BYBERRY, PA.—The March meeting of Friends’ 
Association was held on the 6th. Dr. I. Warner 
Knight, of Somerton, Pa., the newly elected presi- 
dent, was in the chair. Arabella Carter, of Phila- 
delphia, gave the Scripture reading. The minutes 
were read by the Secretary, Clara Wildman. This 
was a “Washington” meeting, and the first paper 
on “Washington as a Statesman,” prepared by 
Anfia Richardson, was read by Rachel Knight. 
Anna B. Hawkins gave a sketch of Martha Wash- 
ington. James Bonner spoke of a visit to Mt. 
Vernon. In discussion, Nathaniel Richardson 
spoke of Washington as pre-eminently a patriot, 
and utterly unselfish. To understand it you must 
put yourself in his place, endure his hardships 
and enjoy his pleasures. The crisis needed a man 
and he was found. Rachel Johnson and Edwin K. 
Bonner also spoke and the session closed with the 
announcement that the next meeting would be ad- 
dressed by Watson Dewees. A. C. 

Fourth Month Third. 

MT. HOLLY, N. J.—The Association met Second 
month 22nd, at the home of Dr. Elmer D. Prickett, 
with 43 members and several visitors present. The 
president, Dr. Elmer D. Prickett, read the 91st 
Psalm. The literary program was opened with mu- 
sic, “The Spring Song,” by Herbert Killie, Bessie 
Killie, Edgar Evan and Mrs. Savage. A reading 
followed, “The Birthday of Washington,” by Dr. 
Raymond S. Clarke. A vocal solo, by Mr. Sav- 
age, “Good Night, Beloved, Good night,” was 
much enjoyed. Mary W. Budd read “Dinkelspiel 
on Housecleaning.” This was followed by in- 
strumental music. Martie Engle recited “It’s 
Just As It Used to Be.” Mary Folwell 
entertained us with a violin solo, after which 
Mary W. Budd read from Max Adeler’s 
stories. Next was a violin solo, “The Secret,” by 
Mary Folwell. Mary R. Engle recited “The 
Whistling Regiment,” after which all joined in 
singing “America.””’ We adjourned to meet at 
the home of William C. and Helena E. Wetherill, 
Third month 24th. MARY R. ENGLE, Sec. 

NEW GARDEN, PA.—The Association met Third 
month 6th, at the Meeting House, with a large 
number in attendance. Instead of the regular 
Scripture reading, Isaac Wilson read “The Mas- 
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ter’s Touch.” E. Jennie Wollaston and Ethel P 
Jefferis were chosen to represent us on thx 
Executive Committee of the General Conferenc: 
of Friends’ Associations for the coming year. 
We were glad to have with us our friend, Isaac 
Wilson, who spoke to us on “The Mission of Jesus 
on Earth.” After discussion it was decided the 
officers should form resolutions to be sent to the 
railroad company asking to increase the safety 
of the traveling public at the railroad crossings 
at Avondale. We adjourned to meet Fourth month 
3rd at the Meeting House. 
ETHEL P. JEFFERIS, Sec. Pro-tem. 

TRENTON, N. J.—The Association met Second- 
day evening, Second month 28th. The usual pro- 
gram was set aside and Emma Hutchinson Con- 
row, of Moorestown, N. J., gave a recital to a 
large and appreciative audience. She at once 
gained the sympathy of all in her first selection 
from Tennyson, wherein was shown the foolish- 
ness of empty form and court ceremony. This 
was followed by a few dialect selections and others 
of a more serious nature,—all from best authors. 
Particularly entertaining were her impersona- 
tions of Paul Lawrence Dunbar’s character sketch- 
es, also other humorous and musical selections, 
rendering as a fitting close, ‘“The Bells,’’ by 
E. A. Poe. O. M. R., Secretary. 


APPROPRIATION FOR LAING SCHOOL IN- 
DUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The Laing School Visitor says: 

“At last, through the kindly intercession and 
influence of our friend, Rev. G. S. Dickerman, we 
have succeeded in obtaining for the Industrial 
department of our School an appropriation for the 
present year of three hundred dollars. This was 
given on condition that the county make an extra 
appropriation of two hundred dollars, to which 
they consented. 

“For several years we have been trying to get 
the county to make an appropriation, to be used 
in helping to keep the school buildings in repair, 
and this two hundred is to be used for that pur- 
pose more especially. Whether this will be a per- 
manent thing we cannot tell as yet, but we are 
more than glad of the help at this time, at all 
events, and trust that even better things are in 
store for the future. The increase in the price of 
everything we use is great (as well as what we 
eat), down to brooms, for which we are charged 
six dollars a dozen, where formerly we paid but 
three, and so with all the paraphernalia of the 
school room. 
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BIRTHS. 
DARNELL.—At Walnut Lane, near Medford, N. J., 
First month 23rd, 1910, to G. Cressman and Ethel Z. Dar- 
nell, a daughter, named Elizabeth. 


MARRIAGES. 
JONES—TWINING.—On Third month 9th, 1910, in the 
parlor of the Young Friends’ Association Building, Phila- 
delphia, by Friends’ ceremony, J. Wilson Jones, of War- 
rington, Pa., and Ida Twining, daughter of Edwin and 

Hannah A. Twining, of Horsham, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

ANDREWS.—At his home, in Moorestown, N. J., Second 
month 16th, 1910, Benajah D., son of Annie L. and the late 
Thomas C. Andrews, and husband of Hannah L. Andrews, 
in his 45th year. A patient sufferer for over a year. 

ATWOOD.—At Lodi, Cal., Second month 24th, 1910, 
Grace Atwood, a Friend whose membership was in Illinois 
Yearly Meeting. She was born in Wisconsin in 1862. In 
1879 she graduated from the State Normal School, and was 
a teacher in her home neighborhood for four -years. In 
1885, with her parents, she moved to Mendota, IIl., where 
she taught successfully in Blackstone College for seven 
years. In 1892 she married Levi Atwood, of Taunton, 
Mass., and in 1895 they moved to Lodi, Cal. She leaves to 
mourn her loss her husband, her son, Edward L., her 
father and mother, Martin L. and Emeline C. Ladd, and 
two brothers, William C. Ladd, of Mendota, IIll., and 
Ernest W. Ladd, of New York City. 

At her funeral the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, of which she was an active member, attended in a 
body, four unions of the county being represented. The 
opening exercises were conducted by the President, Mrs. 
S. E. Wright, who paid a loving tribute to her memory. 
The W. C. T. U. County President expressed appreciation 
of her efficient work as County Superintendent of Flower 
Missions. The State Superintendent of this department 
was present with a floral offering of ferns and carnations 
from San Joaquin County, in loving appreciation of her 
kindly thought for others. 

BENJAMIN.—Sarah M. Benjamin quietly passed away 
Second month 25th, 1910, at her home at Benjaminville, 
Ill., where she had lived for fifty-five years. 

Sarah M. Beaver was born Seventh month 24th, 1819, 
at Chester Valley, Chester Co., Pa. She was married 
Second month 14th, 1849, at her home, by Friends’ cere- 
mony to John R. Benjamin, of New York. They went at 
once to Columbia Co., New York, where they lived until 
Fifth month, 1854, when they moved to McLean Co., IIL, 
and made a new home on unbroken prairie. They were 
among the early pioneers of this vicinity and the little 
village of Benjaminville was named for them. They were 
instrumental in organizing a Friends’ meeting and were 
always staunch supporters of it afterward. Many of those 
who settled here later remember with pleasure the kindness 
shown them in their hospitable home, when they came 
west looking for land. They were entertained while they 
stayed and when they returned later with their families, 
John and Sarah Benjamin did all they could to make the 
newcomers feel at home and to assist them in making a 
start in a new country. 

As long as health permitted Sarah was a regular attend- 
ant of meeting, and was a valued member, and for many 
years an Elder of Benjaminville Monthly Meeting. 

Her husband died Tenth month 17th, 1899, and the time 
since has been a patient waiting to join him in the Heaven- 


ly Home. She leaves four children, twelve grand-children 
and seven great grand-children. 

The funeral was held at the Friends’ Meeting House in 
Benjaminville on the First-day following her death. The 
meeting house was crowded with her many friends and 
relatives. 

Edward Coale spoke feelingly of her life during the 
many years he had known her. Six of her grandsons 
acted as pall-bearers. 

BROWN.—At her home, near Hamilton, Va., on Fifth- 
day, Second month 24th, 1910, Maria Priscilla, beloved 
wife of William Henry Brown, in her 66th year. 

She was a life-long consistent member of the Society 
of Friends, of Goose Creek Meeting. She is survived by 
three sisters, two brothers, her husband. and an only 
child—a daughter, Sara Brown. 

She was a sister of Phineas J. Nichols, one of our well 
known ministers. She was always solicitous for the comfort 
and welfare of others and bore with great patience the 
short illness from which she died. 
will ever live among us. 

COALE.—Alice B. Coale passed away at Lincoln, Neb., 
Second month 22nd, 1910, after a long illness. She was 
a daughter of Benjamin and Mary Ann Bedell, for many 
years residents of Benjaminville. She was a birthright 
member of the Society of Friends. She married Samuel 
Coale Third month 4th, 1875. He died nine years ago. She 
leaves three children to mourn the loss of a mother. 

LUKENS.—tThird month 9th, 1910, at the residence of 
his daughter, Clara L. Pitt, Joseph Lukens, aged 77 years. 
He was born the 8th day of Sixth month, 1832, in Lan- 
caster County, near the Conestoga, being the oldest son 
of Daniel and Rachel Conard Lukens. 
and three children. They lived for a time on a farm 
near West Grove. Later on they moved to Lincoln Uni- 
versity, where he took up the lumber and coal business. 
One of his patrons said of him that he was strictly hon- 
est in all his dealings. His motto was, “Do unto others 
as you would have them do to you.” Mary H. Way and 
Samuel H. Broomell spoke acceptably at the funeral. L. 

SMITH.—At Lincoln, Va., Third month 4th, 1910, Mary 
H., wife of the late Edward J. Smith, aged 67 years. She 
is survived by four children, Elizabeth B. Wilson, Bertha 
J. Brown and William T. Smith, of Virginia, and Marianna 
S. Rawson, of New York. 


Her sweet memcry 


He leaves a wife 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Because of the epidemic of mumps at George School 
and the number of students on the sick list for other 
reasons, the committee decided to transfer the spring 
vacation from the 25th of Third month to the 11th of the 
same. It will last for seventeen days—a week longer than 
is generally given. By these means it is hoped that the 
general health of the institution will be improved and all 
be ready for a good spring term. 


The meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., composed of Friends of 
both branches, has changed its place of meeting to the 
Bible-class Room of the Young Woman’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, 59 Chatham Street. The hour remains the same— 
eleven o’clock on First-day morning. 


A Friend in Norwich, Conn., wrote us for some copies 
of “In the Silence of the Meeting,” published in the Jn- 
telligencer at the time of the Winona Lake Conference. 
He says: “I am very thankful I was born a Quaker and 
never entered a church of another denomination till nearly 
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fifteen years old; and now, well in the seventies, with 
all of my kin on the other side, I love to look back to the 
old meeting house where my brother, parer’s and grand- 
parents on both sides belonged.” 


The Philanthropist, formerly published quarterly by 
the American Purity Alliance and the National Vigilance 
Committee, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, has been 
changed to a monthly magazine entitled Vigilance. The 
subscription price remains the same, fifty cents a year. 
The most important article in the March number is “Teach- 
ing of Sex Hygiene,” an abstract of an address by Dr. 
O. Edward Janney before the New Jersey Conference of 


Charities and Corrections, held last month in Camden, 
N. J. 


Rachel M. Lippincott, of Mullica Hill, N. J., was a visi- 
tor at West Philadelphia Meeting on First-day, Third 
month 13th. Her message was of much interest and power, 


its inspiration being, “What shall I do to inherit eternal | 


life?” The bright sunshine enabled many to attend, and 
the meeting house was well filled. 


A “Social Evening” will be held at West Philadelphia 
Meeting House, 35th and Lancaster Avenue, on Sixth-day 
evening, Third month 25th, at 7.45 o’clock. We have called 
it Swarthmore night, as a number of Swarthmore pupils 
and others will take part in the exercises. Refreshments 
will be served by the Ladies’ Committee, Helen Mcllvain 
Bunting, chairman. A general invitation is extended. 

W. J. MACWATTERS, Chairman. 


Lydia K. Penrose, of Rock Falls, Ill., writes that she 
has so far recovered as to be able to walk about her room 
and entertain herself by reading. 


CALENDAR 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p.m. The best 
way to reach the Meeting House, 520 
East Orange Grove Ave., is by the N. 
Los Robles-Washington car line. 


—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., composed of Friends of all 
branches, at 119 S. Second Street, at 
10.30 a. m. every First-day. 

—Meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., com- 
posed of Friends of all branches, in 
the Bible-class Room of the Y. W. C. 
A., 59 Chatham St., every First-day 
at 11 a.m. Adult School before meet- 
ing. 

—Meeting in Newark, N. J., every 
First-day, of Friends of both 
branches, at home of Geo. M. and 
Marian Rogers Palmer, 723 Clifton 
Ave., at 3.30 p. m., for a study of the 
life of Paul, followed by devotional 
exercises. 


THIRD MONTH 18TH (tTH-DAY). 

—Meeting under care of German- 
town Y. F. A., in Meeting House on 
School House Lane, at 8 p. m. Ad- 


| Roberts, Jesse Roberts, 


| master for Class Banquet. 
| with this year. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On Seventh-day evening, the 12th, a recital was given 
in Parrish Hall by Emma Hutchinson Conrow, under the 
auspices of Somerville Literary Society. It consisted of 
three parts. In Part I, selections from Anthony Hope, 
Edward R. Sill, and H. C. Bonar were given. Part I] 
was devoted to Robert and Elizabeth Browning. Part II] 
to a few short selections from Riley, Poe and Dunbar. A\] 
the slections were very well interpreted and greatly en. 
joyed by those present. 


On Fifth-day afternoon, the 10th, the preliminaries of 
the Extemporaneous Speaking Contest were held in Par- 
rish Hall, nearly twenty men took part, out of whom eight 
were chosen for the final contest. The eight were as fol- 
lows: Thomas Hall, William Hoyt, Gurden Jones, Emmor 
Russell Tylor, Willard Pancoast 
and Joseph Willets. 


The Senior Class has elected the following Class Day 
officers. George C. Corson, Presenter; Priscilla C. Good- 
wyn, Prophet; Elsie Fenton, Poet; Miriam Hines, Histor- 
ian; Gurden B. Jones, Ivy Orator; James A. Stone, Toast 
The Ivy Poem was dispense 
The class has about decided to present 
“The Tempest” for the Class play during Commencem 
week. 


Activities have commenced for good now, in lacro 
base-ball and track, and nearly every man in coll 
is participatng in one of these sports. The managers hav 
announced their schedule. In both lacrosse and base- 
ball many of last year’s teams are back, and in track 
several good Freshmen have turned up, so at present 
prospects are bright for a successful spring. 
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dress by Martha P. Falconer, Superin- 
tendent of the Girls’ House of Refuge, 
Phila. 

Langhorne, Pa., Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, at the Sorosis Club House. 
Henry W. Wilbur will give an illus- 
trated lecture on his trip to England. 


THIRD MONTH 19TH (7TH-DAY). 


—A social meeting of Oxford, Pa., 
Young Friends’ Association, in the 


evening. 
THIRD MONTH 20TH (1ST-DAY). 


Conference under care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting, in the Meeting 
House at West Chester, Pa., at 2.30 
p. m., to be addressed by Percival R. 
Roberts, of Wilmington, Del., on Pris- 
on Reform. 

Meeting of Friends at White 
Plains, N. Y., at home of Annie 
Griffin, 39 S. Lex. Ave., at 11 a. m. 

—In Kennett Square, Pa., at 2 p. 
m., Temperance Meeting in the Fire- 
men’s Auditorium, addressed by Clin- 
ton N. Howard, of Rochester, N. Y. 

West Philadelphia Meeting, 35th 
St. and Lancaster Ave., 11 a. m., vis- 
isted by Ellwood Roberts. First-day 
school and conference classes at 10 
a. Mm. 

Fallowfield, Pa., Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, at the home of Wm. Webster. 

—Norristown, Pa., Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, at 3 p. m., in the meeting 
house. 


—Race St., Phila., at 10.30 a. m. 


Meeting, Mary Travilla present; at ! 


11.45, After-meeting Conference on 
Brahmanism, discussion introduced 
by R. Barclay Spicer. 

Meeting at Washington, D. C., 
visited by Isaac Wilson. 

3rooklyn Meeting at 110 Scher- 
merhorn St., at ll a.m. LaVergne F. 
Gardner expects to attend. 


-At Girard Ave., Phila., Junior 
Conference at 9.45 a. m. “The Disci- 
pline and What it Stands for to 
Friends,” introduced by John L. Car- 
ver. 

-Woodlawn, Va., Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, at the Meeting House. 

-In Phila., “Practical Ways of Im- 
proving Our City,” address by G. A. 
Weber, Secretary of the Octavia Hill 
Association, on Better Houses for the 
Poor, in the Unitarian Church, 2125 
Chestnut St., at 4.30 p.m. Henry W. 
Wilbur will preside. This is the last 
meeting of the series. 

—Makefield, Pa., Young Friends’ 
Association in the meeting house, in 
the afternoon, 


‘ A ROSE 
‘\) BUSH 


Practically 


| We grow the best roses 
» in America. We supply 
” / the United States Gov- 
y/ ernment with roses to 


nin ‘ decorate the White House 
7 v Grounds, as well as many of 
the most famous rose lovers 

We grow roses, not merely to sell, but to 
grow in your garden in whatever locality 


that maybe. We positively guarantee our roses to grow 
and to bloom. And to prove them we'll send you a 


beautiful guarantee d rose bush at planting time. 
: 
xe 


Also our 132-page guide to “* Th 
America” and other flowers. 

And acoupon worth 25c. on your first purchase of $1.00, 
or good for our ‘‘ How to Grow Roses’’—one of the most 
interesting and helpful books on rose culture published 

All above for ten cents to pay postage and packing. 

Send your ten cents to us today and receive the above, 
all charges prepaid. Do not delay — please send today. 


Best Roses in 





YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
APARTMENTS 
NW. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts., Phila. 


These apartments are the centre of 
Friendly Activities of Philadelphia; 
convenient for business or 
shopping. 

Single Rooms or Suites. 
Transient or Permanent Guests. 
Terms moderate. 
25c.—MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE—25c. 


(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
15th and Cherry Streets 


| WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 


118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila 





FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 


fron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALL PAPERS —All Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 








S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., Stat 
Hospital; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 





| THIRD MONTH 24TH (5TH-DAY). 


—Mansfield, N. J., Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, at home of Thomas Gibbs. 
Mt. Holly, N. J., Young Friends’ 
Association, at the home of William 
C. Wetherill. 





THIRD MONTH 25TH (6TH-DAY). 


—Plymouth Meeting, Pa., Friends’ 
Association. 

—At West Phila. Meeting House, 
35th St. and Lancaster Ave., a Social 


Evening. Entertainment of a pleas- 
ing character. A general invitation 
extended. 


—A “Social Evening’—Swarth- 
more Night—at West Phila. Meeting 
House, 35th St. and Lancaster Ave., 
beginning at 7.45 p. m. Refreshments. 
A general invitation extended. 


THIRD MONTH 27TH (7TH-DAY). 

—Horsham, Pa., Friends’ Associa- 
tion. 

—Hockessin, Del., Friends’ Associa- 
tion. 

—At Race St., Phila., After-meet- 
ing Conference at 11.45 a. m. Discus- 
sion on Buddhism introduced by Ber- 
tha L. Broomell of Friends’ Central 
School. 

—Woodlawn Meeting, Va., visited 
by Isaac Wilson. 


THIRD MONTH 28TH (2ND-DAY). 
—Trenton, N. J., Friends’ Associa- 

tion, at the Meeting House, Hanover 

and Montgomery Sts., at 7.45 p. m. 


THIRD MONTH 29TH (3RD-DAY). 

—Lecture by Earl Barnes on 
“Votes for Women,” in New Century 
Drawing Room, 124 S. 12th St., 
Phila., at 8 p. m. 


FOURTH MO. 4TH (2ND-DAY). 

Nebraska Half-Yearly Meeting, at 
10 a. m., in G. A. R. Hall, 12th and 
N. Sts., Lincoln, Nebr. Meeting for 
Worship, First-day, 11 a. m. Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders, Seventh- 
day preceding, at 2 p. m. 


BOOK NOTES. 


“To Jim Horner it seemed as if the 
great, white-headed eagle was in some 
way the uttered word of the mountain 
and the lake—of the lofty, solitary, 
granite-crested peak, and of the deep, 
solitary water af its base. As his 
canoe raced down the last mad rapid, 
and seemed to snatch breath again as 
it floated out upon the still water of 
the lake, Jim would rest his paddle 
across the gunwales and look upward 
expectantly. First his keen, far- 
sighted, gray eyes would sweep the 
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blue are of the sky, in search of the 
slow circling of wide, motionless 
wings. Then, if the blue was empty 
of this far shape, his glance would 
range at once to a dead pine stand- 
ing sole on a naked and splintered 
shoulder of the mountain which he 
knew as ‘Old Baldy.’ There he was 
almost sure to see the great bird sit- 
ting, motionless and majestic, star- 
ing at the sun. Floating idly and 
smoking, resting after his long bat- 
tle with the rapids, he would watch, 
till the immensity and the solitude 
would creep in upon his spirit and 
oppress him. Then, at last, a shrill 
yelp, far off and faint, but sinister, 
would come from the pine-top; and 
the eagle, launching himself on open 
wings from his perch, would either 
wheel upward into the blue, or flap 
away over the serried fir-tops to some 
ravine in the cliffs that hid his nest.” 

Thus writes Charles G. D. Roberts 
in his new book of ten stories, “Kings 
in Exile.” He has the picturesque and 
exact touch, and the vivid power of 
narrative, that make his tales of wild 
life among the best of the day. Both 
men and animals figure in his books, 
giving a larger interest than do stories 
of animals alone. (Macmillan.) 


“A School History of Hampshire,” 
by Prof. F. Clarke, is another volume 
in the valuable series that is bringing 
the ancient and modern life and land- 
scape of the English counties into 
popular knowledge. Here is a speci- 
men of Prof. Clarke’s interesting writ- 
ing: 

“The laying of the chalk foundation 
deep beneath a great ocean; the rais- 
ing of the chalk beds, wrinkled and 
cracked, to form great ridges; the 
long process of wearing by rain and 
stream, by wind and frost; the rivers 
and the returning sea covering great 
stretches with thick sheets of clay and 
sand and gravel; the slow rise of the 
land, causing the coast to push stead- 
ily southward for a time, and then the 
final incoming of the sea to form those 
great waterways of the south which 
are still the glory of Hampshire.” 
(Oxford: the Clarendon Press.) 


“Poems of Robert Southey,” edited 
by Maurice H. Fitzgerald, present the 
leading works of a much-misunder- 
stood writer. The editor hopes for a 
juster appreciation of Southey; he 
says: 

“The general estimation in which 
he is held may be illustrated by the 
obiter dictum in a recent review, that 
‘it is impossible to take Southey as a 
poet seriously’; and he is usually con- 





demned as unreadable without a trial. | God and man, which reigned in 


3ut it is surely impossible to accept 
so summary a verdict—a verdict, be 
it remarked, which is in direct con- 
tradiction to that pronounced upon 
Southey’s poetry by the most com- 
petent judges of his own day.” 
Thomas Carlyle had early been pre- 
judiced against Southey by a hostile 
review; but on reading the poet’s chief 
epics he pronounced this warm eulogy: 
“T recollect the much kindlier and 
more respectful feeling these awoke 
in me, which has continued ever since. 
I much recognize the piety, the gen- 
tle deep affection, the reverence for 


THE PENNHURST 
Atlantic City. N. J 
Always open; every hotel appointment an¢ 
comfort ; rooms en suite with bath; free garage 
WM. R. HOOD 


THE KATHLU 
1126 CenTRAL Ave., OcEAN CrrTy, N. J. 


Closed until Third Month First, 1910. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


HOTEL WARWICK 


The best equipped small hotel in Atlantic City 
S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 
Telephone Connections. 
SARAH H. FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarelle 


AGAMORE INN 
514 Tenth Ave., BELMAR, N. J. 


Equipped for winter patrons. Select, attractive 
and conveniently located to all points. 



























White Suiting Linens 


The White Suiting Linens—25,800 
yards—have just come from Belfast, 
bought under special contract more 
than a year ago, at prices not possible 
now, and not then if in lesser quanti- 
ties. However, the story is too long. 
Suffice to say they are now on exhibit 
and sale in the Linen Store, and much 
lower priced than you'll find ina day’s 
shopping. 

Fashion authorities predict a great 
White Linen season. Only a hint, but 
thrifty women will provide well for 
present and future needs while prices 
show such economy, as these: 


40c. Linen Suiting, 36-inch—28c a yd. 
50c. Linen Suiting, 45-inch—234c a yd. 
$1.00 Linen Suiting, 90-inch—78c a yd. 


U™ Aisle 12, Centre; and Filbert Street 
Cross Aisle. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
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nese 
pieces: full of soft pity, like the 
ings of a mother, and yet with a clang 
of chivalrous valour finely audible 
too.” (Oxford University Press 


Vail. 


The cheering spectacle of a Supreme 
solacing his leisur 
hours with song, is afforded by a ook 
of poems, “Dorian Days,” by Judge 
Wendell Phillips Stafford. His poctry 
is the fruit of a mellowed reflective 
mood, delighting in the ancient charm 
and immortal beauty of the legends 
and landscapes of old Greece. 
he makes Helen of Troy speak: 
“My name may live to string a wan- 
dering harp, 
Swept to the hoarse chant of a win- 
try bard, 
My loveliness may linger in a s 
( Macmillan.) 


Houghton Mifflin Co. have rec: 


published the following books: ‘The 
| Professional Aunt,’ an unusual |" 


story by Mrs. Mary C. E. Wemyss 
Englishwoman who now makes 


first bow to the American public; “A 
Study of the Drama,” by Brander 


Matthews, professor of Dramatic Lit 
erature at Columbia University; ‘| 


Conquest of Consumption,” by lr. 


Woods Hutchinson, author of “P 


ventable Diseases”; “Little Gardens 


for Boys and Girls,” by Miss My 


ta 


| M. Higgins; “The Principles of Prag- 





| anniversary. 


matism,” by Professor H. H« 


Bawden; and, in the Riverside Lite: 


ature Series, “Everyman, The Secon 
Shepherd’s Play, and Other Mira 
and Folk Plays,” and “Selections f: 
Irving’s Bracebridge Hall.” 


“Recent Christian Progress,” d 
ing particularly with the America: 
field, is a large volume issued by Har 
ford Theological Seminary at its 7 
Professors, ex-profi 
sors, fellows, alumni and _ trust¢ 
have contributed articles to this sy: 
posium, and the result is a feast 
excellence,—“an inspiring concepti: 
of the forward movement of the Kine 


| dom of God in recent times.” Thx 


are many articles, divided into th: 
groups,—Preliminary 
Testament, New Testament, Churc 
History, Systematic Theology, Mod 


Studies, Old 


ern Churches, Church Work, Allied 
| Agencies, Home and Foreign Mission 


—E 


A brief sketch of the 
Friends, by the “pastor” of th 
Friends’ Church of Portland, Main 
describes Friends of to-day as “con 
bining in a wholesome way the evar 


Society of 
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gelistic aggressiveness of the first fifty 
years of their history, and the quiet 
dignity, poise, and rigidity of charac- 
ter which have marked the Friends of 
the last two hundred years. They are 
making themselves felt as a spiritual 
force, presenting to the world, a be- 
lief, simple but fundamental, and a 
life devoid of artificiality, and calm 
in its rest upon the Eternal.” (Mac- 
millan.) 


Prof. Henry van Dyke, of Prince- 
ton, gave a series of lectures at the 
University of Paris last year, on “The 
Spirit of America.” His suggestive 
discussions of this subject are printed 
in a ‘book. His interesting in- 
troduction of himself to his French 
audience was in part as follows: “Let 
me omit,” he said, “such formali- 
ties as academic degrees, professor- 
ships and doctorates, and present my 
claims in more simple and humble 
form. A family residence of two hun- 
dred and fifty years in America, 
whither my ancestors came from Hol- 
land in 1651; a working life of thirty 
years which has taken me among all 
sorts and conditions of men in almost 
all the states of the Union from Maine 
to Florida and from New York to 
California; a personal acquaintance 
with all the presidents except one 
since Lincoln; a friendship with many 
woodsmen, hunters and fishermen in 
the forests where I spend the sum- 
mers; an entire independence of any 
kind of political, ecclesiastical or aca- 
demic partisanship; and some famili- 
arity with American literature, its 
origins, and its historical relations— 
these are all the claims that I can 
make to your attention.” (Macmil- 
lan.) 


now 


Uncle Sam tells the people that he 
has lost about $17,000,000 on the postal 
business in the last fiscal year. Yet 
if the truth were known, he makes a 
big profit out of it. What would you 
think of a merchant who did not count 
among his profits the goods he used 
out of his store for his own family? 
Yet Uncle Sam does exactly that sort 
of bookkeeping in the postal service. 
He carries his own government mails 
free and charges himself not a cent for 
it; yet this work costs him—or the 


people—$43,000,000. Count in this 


$43,000,000 and you will find that the 

postal service now pays a profit of 

about $26,00,0000 a year. 
—Pathfinder. 
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IDDLE AGED WOMAN DESIRES COOK- 

ing or general housework in city or country. 
Good reference. Annie Dufferin, 1301 N. 11th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OOKKEEPER (YOUNG WOMAN) D. E., 

reliable; corporation, teaching and other ex- 
perience, connection with school desired. Tem- 
porary bookkeeping accepted. Address No. 95, 
this office. 


ANTED — NURSE ATTENDANT FOR 
young lady, convalescent. Must be refined, 
and agreeable in the home. Some training as sur- 
gical nurse required. Mrs. Williams, 245 E. John- 
son St., Germantown, Phone Gtn. 31-07 D. 








ANTED—IN FAMILY OF TWO, CAPABLE 
white woman, housework and assist with in- 
valid. Reference. 422 Jackson St., Media, Pa. 


WANTED—BY EXPERT STENOGRAPHER, 
evening employment. Reference. Address 
No. 50, this office, 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. 
150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoining Friends’ Meeting House. 

Address, Benjamin Walton. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address, Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters. 1827 
“I” Street, N, W., Washington, D. C. 














TRANSIENT BOARDERS desired in a refined 

home in Washington. Very convenient to car line 

and Union Station. Laura N. Wilson, 46 Bryant 

St., Washington, D. C. 
FOR RENT. 

A NEATLY FURNISHED ROOM TO RENT, 


Moderate price. Gentleman preferred. 1813 
Wallace St. 


FOR RENT AT ATLANTIC CITY, FROM 
middle June to middle September, a furnished 
housekeeping apartment, six rooms, bath, rear 
porch. Location central, one sq. from Boardwalk, 
two squares from railroads. Mrs. F., Apartment 
C., 1509 Pacific Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


FOR RENT—Second story room, in‘private family, 
well furnished, no children, convenient to elevated 
and desirable neighborhood, Apply 5425 Webster 
St., Phila., Pa. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 


UNDERTAKER 


2027 N. COLLEGE AVE. 


Born TELEPHONES 
Day on Niant 


Stenographe 


MILLINERY s'*,2onnets. and tow 
ming, rates moderate. 
M. GATCHEL, 126 No. 2ist St., Phila. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


PHILADELPHIA 





GEO. B. COCK 
Franklin Bank B’ldg. 
Telephone 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 


1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley. 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa, 
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I would have every teacher who is 


worthy the name of teacher—and 
there should never be any other—paid 


| 
| 


| Hansom, 


enough to put her ever and for good 
beyond need of care; and when her 
years of service were over, I would 
have her rank as pensioner upon the 
community—nay, not bounty, but un- 
dying gratitude—ranking at least 
with those who guard it against peril 
from fire and from violence. 
—Jacob A. Riis. 


Lo! the world is full of hunger, 
Human want and human need; 
Wrongs are crying from God’s foot- 
stool, 
Human hearts in darkness bleed. 
Freedom’s land has wreaths of wel- 
come 
For the victor who shall say: 
“Love’s white banner floats forever 
Over utmost Earth to-day!” 
—Mercy E. Baker. 


“Labrador, the Country and the 
People,” by Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell 
and other writers, gives a thorough 
account of the scenery, geology, ani- 
mals, and flora of Labrador, with in- 
teresting descriptions of the people 
and their industries. 

The book will prove a revelation in 
its attractive presentation of Labra- 
dor and its resources that await devel- 
opment. The chapter on the native 
Indians is very readable. Dr. Gren- 
fell is filled with confidence in the 
desirability of Labrador as a home 
for hosts of settlers; for the truth- 
fulness, hospitality and loyalty of the 
natives he and his fellow-authors have 
high praise. (Macmillan.) 

The British edition of “The Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table” contains 
a critical analysis of Dr. Holmes by 
Mr. Chesterton and text annotations 
by Mr. Blakeney of Trinity College, 
Cambridge: Note 225 this 


gives 


comment on “The One-Hoss Shay”: 
| “*Hahnsum 


Kerridge’: surely an 
anachronism. The patent for ‘Han- 
som Cabs’ was not taken out till 1834, 
or twenty-four years after the date, 
1810, given here.” And with careful 
regard for all the facts a footnote is 
added: “So named from the inventor, 
of Birmingham 
are many other 


architect 
town-hall.” There 
gems in the volume. 
Christian Register. 
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BANKING INSURANCE INVESTMENTS 


Lansdowne and Darby Saving Fund and Trust Company 


GEORGE FOSTER \V/HITE, 
Pri 


esident, Treasurer and Trust Officer LANSDOWNE. PA. MorGan Bunt1nG, Secretary 


W. LaNE VERLENDEN, Vice-President : Laws Lawaanos Surra, Seliciter 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or Agent. Aims at perfect service and perfect security. Wills prepared and kept free of charge 
where this Company is named as Executor. Either the Franklin National Bank or the Girard National Bank will receive deposits for this Company. 


Full Paid Capital, $125,000.00 2 per cent. paid on Check Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on Savings Deposits 


Invest in Seattle | GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


7° 6 and 8° f | E. B. Morris, President Chartered 1836 Broad and Chestnut Streets 


MORTGAGES | CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $10,000,000 


: . | Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee and Receiver. Financial Agent for Individnals or 
Improved Propery — First Liens | Corporations. Interest allowed on Individual and Corporation Accounts. Acts as Trustee of Corpora. 


tion Mortgages. Depository under Plans of Reorganization. Registrar and Transfer Agent. Assumes 
HENRY Cc ASH Entire charge of Real Estate. Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults 


1207 Alaska Bldg. Seattle, Wash. | . — 
ania IS YOUR MONEY EARNING 


3’ PER CENT 
CRETH & inom nha on not it should be deposited with the 
i ELTEN TRUST COMPANY, 5614 Ger- 
Manhattan Building, Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ Make your savings mantown Ave., Germantown. $100 per 
S. E. Cor. Fourth and Walnut Streets. week is paid on demand and any amount 
Insurance of all kinds effected in responsible secure and profit- by giving 10 days notice. Children can 
companies at lowest rates. open accounts in their own name. 





a aeealet een heeinaneemabeaions able by investing in 
MONTGOMERY, CLOTHIER and TYLER Mortgages .. .° 


BANKERS 
and dealers in Conservative investment Securities 
Correspondence and 131 S. FOURTH ST. 
personal consultation invited. PHILADELPHIA Inquire of 
5614 GERMANTOWN AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA 
15th and RACE STREETS OFFICERS : 


JAMES H. RITTER, Presiden 
PHILADELPHIA GEORGE W. CLIFFE. Secretary and Treasurer. 


"J. T. JACKSON COMPANY Fairmount Savings Trust Co, 
REAL ESTATE BROKER and AGENT 


CHESTNUT AND 13TH STS., AND OAK LANE 


ESTATES MANAGED, RENTS COLLECTED 
FIRST MORTGAGES, CONVEYANCING EDWIN C, EMHARDT, 


Real Estate, Title and Trust Officer 
Joseph T. Jackson, Frank P. Felton, Jr, Albert T. Yarnalil, MONROE BUCKLEY, —— Real Estate, 
President Vice-President Secy. & Treas, 


tle and Trust Officer 
maeesinune dane TWO POTTER, DECHERT and NOREIS. Solicitors. 
DIRECTORS : 


E tH. B H W. Pletch 
LANGHORNEF=2| | tien’ itimeece = ae ee 
ennsylvania i ’ ; th st of this eldon Potter illi . Gruhler 
(Highest Elevation between Philadelphia and few York) Friends Intelligencer | to oon ‘fubaaties $1 Joseph T. Pearson Charles E. Hopkins 


36 minutes to Philadeiphia, 95 minutestoNew York Scattered Seeds for 1910. to any new oe ene 
Reaaing, Jersey Central caitere eeds subscriber 25 cts, Jacob J. Seeds Charles F. Jenkins 
Farms and Old Estates, 5 to 500 Acres until supply of back numbers is o exhausted. John D. Mclithenny 
Apply by mail or telephone for appointments Sie = \ ; e 
ARTHUR P. TOWNSEND 
Townsend Building. Telephone 19, Langhorne, Pa. 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid 


res 1and j ery 
Death takes a hand in ever} Surplus belonging to Stock holders. ; . «$4,250,000 


partnership. | Lives, Grants Annuities, R M 
How much of the success of asures Lives, a a - ps oney on n Deposit les as Executor, Administrator, 
your firm depends upon your uardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


life or that of your partners? OFFICERS. 


Asa S. Wing, i DIRECTORS 
7 rer j is wv T. Wistar Brown.........................-.. VicePresident ; 
Whatever it is you should j he op Bete Sm Te mwent T. Wistar Brown, 


provide an equivalent for it by J. be Trust Offi = Y. Watson, FH. Sirawhridge, 


ss : Wil rook, 
securing insurance in the J. Barton sae --Assistant Trust —— Robert M Janney,” Jone. — 


. Marriott C. Morris, Morris R. Bockius, 
.... Assistant Treasurer 

ENN MUTU LI s , H H. 

Pp N AL FE, Wi : aes enry Collins, Levi L. Rue. 


Supt. of Agencies 
Saree CRRA. Boxes in Modern Safe Deposit Vaults, $5 and Upwards 








